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Earth to be moved in the quickest, cheapest way—trust the 
engine of the “Caterpillar” Tractor for uninterrupted service! 
Rainy days, mud or dust to be conquered — trust the wide 
tracks for ability to keep at work. Incidental jobs, moving 
boulders, pulling stumps, hauling equipment—trust the flexi- 
bility of the “Caterpillar” to keep busy. Street extensions, 
road widening, highway construction or maintenance —all 
are jobs for “Caterpillars”! 









Prices—f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois 
TEN... + + $1100 TWENTY. . . $1900 
FIFTEEN . . . $1450 THIRTY . . . $2375 
SIXTY . . .« « « $4175 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS end SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors « Combines + Road Machinery 
(There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 
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Public Works Budgets and 
Better Business 


EDITORIAL 


The explanation given by the econo- 
mists for the industrial depression is very 
simple. Of the total quantity of commodi- 
ties produced, about 80 per cent has been 
consumed by individuals, about 10 per cent 
has been devoted to making equipment with 
which to make more commodities, and the 
remaining 10 per cent has been used up by 
governments either in immediate service or 
permanent public improvements. The 
economists go on to tell us that the rela- 
tive quantity of goods which has been used 
to make more goods has been declining and 
our productive machinery is enough, more 
than enough, to supply our needs for con- 
sumer goods. But the fact is that unless 
the men who were employed on new con- 
struction keep on working they get no in- 
come and so cannot buy consumer goods, 
thus they cause the unemployment of some 
of those making such goods. The root 
cause of the depression therefore is that at 
least part of the 10 per cent of the national 
income formerly spent on capital expendi- 
tures is hoarded because of our diminished 
national need for new capital. 

The cry has gone up: “Stimulate busi- 
ness and employment by increasing the ap- 
propriations for public works by all gov- 
ernmental units.” In other words, balance 
the decline in the amount of commodities 
dedicated to government, preferably in pub- 
lic improvements. This sounds very nice 
but it must be remembered that the tax 
systems of our cities so work out that those 
who find it easy to use up their incomes 
within a short time of receipt are those who 
will have to pay for these programs. So 
long as the tax systems of our cities take 
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most of the taxes from those who are now 
spending or investing all they receive as 
fast as it is received, the plan will not im- 
prove business or employment. What will 
happen is that citizens will change their ex- 
penditures from groceries or insurance, for 
they cannot increase their expenditures as 
these items already equal their incomes. 

The national government alone, and a 
few states, have taxing systems which tend 
to take in taxes the unused spending power 
which is at the root of the problem. Let 
the government collect these funds through 
its income tax system and then distribute 
them fairly and justly over the country by 
constructing public betterments. The taxa- 
tion systems of the cities can only force th 
taxpayer to rob John, the grocer, or Peter, 
the insurance agent, to pay Paul, the city 
treasurer. Indeed, it would be economic 
wisdom for city managers and their coun- 
cils to cut budgets if there is reason to be- 
lieve that the incomes of the bulk of the 
taxpayers has declined. 

If this be treason to the campaign to 
have cities increase their public works com- 
mitments, why make the most of it, but 
until the advocates of it can show that 
merely changing the types of expenditure 
made by a man who is spending all his in- 
come, is an increase in that expenditure I 
remain unconvinced. The national gov- 
ernment, since it has an income tax system, 
is the only unit, with the exception of a 
few states, that can make the total expendi- 
ture in a given period equal the income of 
that period. 


LT Llard, 











Editorial Comment 


Making Professional Contacts 

As the time for the annual convention 
of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation approaches, every city manager 
should be giving serious attention to the 
question of attendance. Some managers are 
asking themselves, “Can I afford the time 
and money it will take this year?’ when 
they should be asking, “Can I possibly 
afford to stay away?” The managers in the 
past who have had faith in themselves and 
have been willing to invest in their future 
are now receiving good dividends. Some of 
the investments which all city managers 
should be making include (1) membership 
in their professional organization; (2) the 
purchase of several professional books each 
year as well as subscriptions to the current 
periodicals in their field; and (3) attend- 
ance upon one or two professional meet- 
ings. 

The first two are quite generally taken 
more or less for granted but the importance 
of making professional contacts is too often 
overlooked. The program at San Francisco 
this year will provide a method whereby 
any manager, upon registering, may make 
an appointment for a personal interview 
with any other manager in attendance some- 
time during the convention. Can any man- 
ager really afford to stay away? 


Out of Work 

Employment stabilization is undoubt- 
edly the most important problem of a highly 
industrial age. This social and economic 
problem affects city administrations in more 
ways than one: expenditures for relief in- 
crease and taxes go unpaid. City managers 
and other municipal administrators will 
therefore want to investigate its causes and 
effects and make preparations to meet re- 
curring unemployment situations in the fu- 
ture. A few cities have organized civic and 
business groups to co-operate with employ- 
ers in stabilizing employment. Their meth- 
ods of attacking the problem are described 
briefly in this issue in the section Solving 
Administrative Problems. 


- 
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The City Manager and the Courts 

In recent years there have been a num- 
ber of interesting decisions on the council- 
manager plan and on the status of the city 
manager. An analysis of these cases has 
been prepared for PusLtic MANAGEMENT by 
John M. Pfifiner. The first article on “The 
Council-Manager Plan and the Courts” ap- 
pears in this issue and next month will 
appear the second article on “The City 
Manager and the Courts.” 


With Our Contributors 

Water J. Mittarp—Lives in Cincin- 
nati when he gets home. He traces his inter- 
est in efficiency to his scientific training at 
the London Polytechnic, and his interest in 
local government to the campaign in Day- 
ton for the adoption of the council-manager 
plan. He opposed its adoption when it was 
a theory but has endeavored to pay penance 
for this by campaigning for the plan in 
twenty-seven cities as field representative 
the Proportional Representation League. 

Joun M. PrirrFNer—A.B. and Ph.D. 
degrees, State University of lowa; Carnegie 
Fellow, Columbia University; formerly a 
district superintendent, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana ; now associate professor of 
public administration, University of South- 
ern California; author of The City Manager 
Plan in Iowa, and The Mayor in lowa. 

Erwin Stern—After a training in na- 
tional economy he served as a journalist in 
the field of finance and municipal organiza- 
tion. Since 1910, he has been director of the 
Association for Municipal Administration 
and Municipal Policy, Inc., and editor of its 
publications, among them the Zeitschrift fir 
Kommunalwirtschaft, and monographs on 
the administration of German cities, coun- 
ties, and rural districts. 

Wituiam P. Lovett—Has known Mich- 
igan intimately for twenty-five years, as a 
newspaper man and, for the past thirteen 
years, secretary of the Detroit Citizens’ 
League, the volunteer citizen agency which 
was responsible for the Detroit honest elec- 
tions law, the present modern city charter, 
and other reform movements. 
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The Council -Manager Plan and the Courts 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER* 
Associate Professor of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


The following pages aim to set forth 
in topical form the pronouncements of the 
courts on the council-manager plan of mu- 
nicipal government. A careful search has 
been made of such legal compendiums as 
the American Digest and Corpus Juris, re- 
sulting in the discovery of some twenty 
cases in which the city manager or the form 
of government has been involved. 


I. GENERAL CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


The first topical grouping that seems to 
suggest itself are certain general constitu- 
tional questions such as republican form of 
government, bicameral legislature, separa- 
tion of powers, the erection of a new state 
within a state, and equal protection of the 
laws. 

1. REPUBLICAN Form. In Hile v. City 
of Cleveland,’ one of the two cases which 
were brought to test the Cleveland council- 
manager charter,” it was claimed that sec- 
tion 4, article 4, of the constitution of the 
United States, guaranteeing a republican 
form of government, was contravened. The 
court, however, thought differently. “If a 
republican form of government be defined 
as that form of government under which the 
people act through their chosen representa- 
tives (Cooley, Principles of Constitutional 
Law, chapter X1), it is difficult to perceive 
how the city manager plan violates the prin- 
ciples of the republican form of government. 
Under the council-manager plan, the people 
of the city of Cleveland will act through 
their chosen representatives, that is to say, 
through councilmen chosen by the people 
at elections.” 

“If the republican form of government 
be defined, as by Lincoln, as a form of gov- 


*This is the first of a series of two articles by 
this author. The one which will appear next month 
will deal with the city manager and the courts 

1 Hile v. City of Cleveland, 141 N. E 
Ohio St. 144; Error dismissed 266 U. S 
Court. Ref. 97, 69 Law Ed. 452 

2 The other was Reutener 1 
141 N. E. 27; 107 Ohio St. 117 


$; 107 
582, 45 Sup. 


City of Cleveland, 
(1923.) 


ernment of the people, for the people, and 
by the people, it is difficult to see how this 
amendment can be attacked; for it estab- 
lished a form of government by express vote 
of the people, in which the people are by 
vote to control the government for their 
own purposes.” 

“If any further question were raised by 
this objection, it is settled by the principle 
that the question whether a state has a re- 
publican form of government is political 
and not judicial.’ 

The supreme court of Indiana decided 
on April 26, 1929, that the council-manager 
form of government did not violate that sec- 
tion of the federal constitution which says 
that “the United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this union a republican form 
of government,” “since such constitutional 
provision has application only to the forms 
of state governments and does not apply to 
the regulation of affairs of municipalities or 
to local subdivisions of the state.”* This 
court as well as some others seemed to lean 
heavily on the long line of cases arising 
under the commission plan of municipal 


3 Hile v. City of Cleveland, 141 N. E. 35, 
107 Ohio St. 144, 150-151. This decision was ren- 
dered by Justice Allen. Five justices concurred and 
one dissented. (1923.) 

Hile v. City of Cleveland was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and was dis 
missed for want of jurisdiction on October 27, 1914, 
upon the authority of McCain v. Des Moines, 174 


47: 


U. S. 168; Western Union Tel. Co. v. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co., 178 U. S. 239; Spencer v. Duplan Silk 
Co., 191 U. S. 526; Shultis v. McDougal, 225 U. S. 


561; Hull v. Burr, 234 U.S. 712; Norton v. White- 
side, 239 U. S. 144. See 266 U. S. 582 (1924). The 
cases cited in support of the decision did not involve 
the city manager. They merely set forth the reasons 
for not taking jurisdiction in the absence of a fed- 
eral question or diversity of citizenship. This is the 
only case in which the writer has found the man- 
ager plan coming before the federal courts. 
4 Sarlls v. State, 166 N. E. , 280, citing E 
1 
7 


>” 
af 


erson v. Des Moines, 137 lowa 452; 115 N. W. 
Walker v. Spokane, 62 Wash. 312, 113 Pac. 
People ex rel Springfield v. Edmands, Il. 
96 N. E. 914. 
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government a little over a decade before 
the council-manager era. The courts in gen- 
eral saw fit to regard the commission form 
cases as ruling precedents for the general 
constitutional questions now under consid- 
eration.® 


2. BicAMERAL LecIsLaturE. In _ pro- 
nouncing upon the present Kansas City 
charter on August 25, 1925, the supreme 
court of Missouri refused to consider the 
question of the merits of the bicameral 
council of the old charter over the unicam- 
eral chamber of the new. “We shall not in- 
vade the legislative field by considering the 
relative merits of the two systems. Suffice 
it to say that we find no constitutional or 
statutory provision now in force which re- 
quires that the council shall consist of two 
houses.””6 


3. SEPARATION OF Powers. The su- 
preme court of Missouri was called upon to 
decide whether the Kansas City council- 
manager charter is in conformity with arti- 
cle three of the state constitution which 
provides that the “powers of government 
shall be divided into three distinct depart- 
ments—the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—each of which shall be confided to a 
separate magistracy,” etc. The court was of 
the opinion that “such separation and dis- 
tribution is generally recognized in the new 
charter, although in substance it adopts the 
commission form of government. As above 
indicated, the wisdom or folly of such 
change is a legislative question.” It is fur- 
ther pointed out that the constitutionality 
of the commission form of government “has 
been generally upheld.”* In Sarlis v. State 
the supreme court of Indiana held that the 
council-manager plan does not violate a 
constitutional provision requiring the three- 
fold separation of powers because that 
clause relates to the state government and 
not to municipalities.* 


5A list of these cases is contained in Sarlls v 
State, 166 N. E. 270, Note 6 on Page 280. 

8 State ex rel Otto, Atty. Gen., v. Kansas City, 
276 S. W. 389, 399; 310 Mo. 542, 571 (1925). 

7 State ex rel Otto, Atty. Gen., v. Kansas City, 
S. W. 389, 399; 310 Mo. 542, 571-573 (1925) 
8 Sarlls v. State, 166 N. E. 270, 280 (1929) 


N 
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4. New State. In Hile v. City of 
Cleveland the plaintiff argued that the 
Cleveland council-manager charter violated 
section 3, article 4, of the federal constitu- 
tion which provides for the procedure in 
admitting new states to the Union. The 
court replied: ‘How can it be said in this 
case that a state has been created in the 
city of Cleveland? The state law is still in 
force in Cleveland, and where legislative 
statutes in Cleveland give way to charter 
provisions and to municipal ordinances, 
they give way under the highest form of 
state law, under the provisions of the con- 
stitution of the state of Ohio as enacted by 
the people.” 


5. Equat PRrotTecTION oF THE LAws. 
In Hile v. City of Cleveland the Ohio su- 
preme court decided that the council-man- 
ager charter did not violate the equal pro- 
tection of the laws clause of the fourteenth 
amendment to the federal constitution. This 
amendment does not require that every city 
in Ohio have the same charter.'” 


II. DELEGATION oF LEGISLATIVE POWER 


1. OptionaL CounciL-MANAGER CHAR- 
TER. In Cleveland v. City of Watertown'"' 
the New York optional charter laws of 1914 
were questioned upon the ground that they 
illegally delegated legislative power, in that: 
(1) they permitted the transfer by ordi- 
nance of the duties of an existing officer to 
another officer, and the abolition of the for- 
mer’s office; (2) they permitted the regula- 
tion by ordinance of the powers and duties 
of officers and employees of the city; and 
(3) granting the voters the power to adopt 
such a charter was a delegation of charter 
making power belonging exclusively to the 
legislature. The court rejected all of the 
allegations at some length, saying that the 
“whole trend of modern thought and recent 
legislation is toward vesting in each munici- 
pality the management of its local affairs, 
and I have been unable to discover any 


9 Hile v. City of Cleveland, 141 N. E. 35, 37; 
107 Ohio St. 144, 151 (1923). 


10 Hile v. City of Cleveland, 141 N. E. 35, 37; 
107 Ohio St. 144, 152-153 (1923 
11222 N. Y. 159; 118 N. E. 50 (Dec. 1917) 


165 N. Y. S. 305 (Febr. 1917 Affirmed 179 App 
Div. 954, 166 N. Y. S. 286 (July, 1917) 


a 
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valid reason why the present act, which is 
a step in that direction, should not be given 
a fair trial without interference from the 
court. The act is not an attempt upon the 
part of the legislature to shirk its duty or 
to delegate to another body the power in- 
vested solely in it. On the contrary, it is 
to permit each locality to determine for 
itself the form of government which it will 
have, based upon modern ideas rather than 
a form of government which has been tried 
and in some respects at least found unsat- 
isfactory. I, for one, am unwilling to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the legislature 
had not the power to do this.” 


In Sarlis v. State it was contended that 
giving the voters the power to adopt an 
optional council-manager charter was a del- 
egation of legislative power. The court an- 
swered that it is the legislature which legis- 
lates in enacting the charter law, not the 
adoption of the charter law by the city. 
“The legislature may not delegate its power 
to make a law, but it can make a law to 
become operative on the happening of a cer- 
tain contingency or on the ascertainment of 
a fact upon which the law makes its own 
action depend. Thus the grant by the legis- 
lature of the right to submit to the electors 
of a city for adoption a commission or man- 
ager form of government, upon which adop- 
tion the statute by its own terms makes 
such form operative, is valid and the re- 
ported cases are unanimous in declaring 
that such statutes do not delegate legisla- 
tive power and are not local or special 
laws.”*'8 

V. ApopTion 

1. AMENDMENT OF NEw CHARTER. A 
legal question that has been raised in sev- 
eral cases is as to whether the adoption of 
the council-manager plan is _ sufficient 
change to require adoption by the process 
set up for a new charter, or whether the 
plan can be adopted by the mere amend- 
ment of the existing charter. Thus the Okla- 
homa City council-manager arrangement 


12 Chief Justice Hiscock in Cleveland v City of 


Watertown, 118 N. E. 505-6; 222 N. Y. 159, 177 
(1917). 


13 Sarlls v. State, 100 N. E. 270, 278 (1929) 
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was inaugurated by amending in 1926 a 
commission form charter framed by a board 
of freeholders in 1911. This latter amend- 
ment was adopted by the people at the polls 
without going through the process of elect- 
ing a board of freeholders to frame a new 
charter. It was contended that the chang: 
was so all-embracing that it could not be 
legally accomplished by amending the ex- 
isting charter. The court held, however, 
that the adoption of the council-manager 
plan by amending the existing commission 
form of charter was valid in this case." 


The same question came up in testing 
the Cleveland charter in Reutener v. Cleve- 
land. The court pointed out that it is the 
custom of legislatures to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert entirely new 
material.'* “An examination of the new 
amendment, in order to determine whether 
it constitutes, as is claimed, a completely 
new charter, discloses that this contention 
cannot be sustained upon the facts. While 
it is true that all but two sections of the old 
charter were repealed, for the purpose no 
doubt of submitting the proposition as a 
whole, the amendment submitted retained 
verbatim sixty sections of the original char- 
ter, only the section numbers being changed. 
The amendment repeated 105 sections with 
only editorial revisions, and changed sub- 
stantially thirty-five sections of the original 
charter.’’'® 


2. Mope or REPEALING OLp CHARTER. 
The home rule charter of Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, did not supply any method of repeal. 
The question arose as to whether this old 
charter could be repealed by adopting the 
statutory optional council-manager charter 
according to the mode laid down in the op- 
tional charter law. The court held that such 
adoption was legal.'’ 


14 Moore v. Oklahoma City, 254 Pac. 47; 124 
Okla. 234; (supreme court of Oklahoma, March 1, 
1927). 

15 Supporting citations at 141 N. E. 27, 30; 
107 Ohio St. 117, 128 (1923). 

16 Reutener v. Cleveland, 141 N. E. 27, 30; 107 
Ohio St. 117, 127 (1923) 


17 Caruth v. State, 101 Okla. 93; 223 Pac. 186, 
189 (1023) 
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A few months earlier the same court 
had ruled that where a home rule charter 
provides means of amending, abrogating, 
or repealing said charter, these are exclusive 
as against methods of adoption set up in 
statutory optional charters.'* Presumably 
under this interpretation a city with a home 
rule charter would have to find some man- 
ner of getting rid of its old charter in ac- 
cordance with its own terms while at the 
same time adopting the optional charter; 
or it might amend the old charter so as to 
include the form of government in the .op- 
tional statute. 


On September 6, 1928, a petition was 
filed with the city council of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, calling for an election to amend the 
city charter in such a manner as to adopt 
the council-manager form. The city charter 
provided for a mode of amendment differ- 
ent from that provided for in the home 
rule amendment of the state constitution. 
The petition was submitted for amendment 
in accordance with the means provided by 
the constitution. It was held that the con- 
stitutional mode of amendment should be 
used and a peremptory writ of mandate was 
issued ordering the council to transmit the 
petition to the county clerk for verifica- 
tion.'® 


3. Can AN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
ReFusE TO CALL AN ApopTION ELECTION 
Upon THE GROUNDS OF QUESTIONING THE 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE CouNcIL-MAN- 
AGER PLAN ? This point was raised in Caruth 
v. State, a proceeding to require the mayor 
of Shawnee, Oklahoma, to call an election 
to vote on adopting the council-manager 
optional charter. The court denied that the 
mayor had such power, for “laws are pre- 
sumed to be valid, and must be so treated 
and acted upon by subordinate executive 
functionaries as constitutional and legal 
until their unconstitutionality or illegality 


18 Jn re Okmulgee Initiative Petition, 89 Okla. 
134, 214 Pac. 186 (1923). 

19 Garver v. Council, 58 Cal. App. Dec. 445; 27 
Pac. 375 (1929). The same petition was involved in 
Garver v. Williams, 58 Cal. App. Dec. 445; 273 Pac. 
604 (1929). 

20 Caruth v. State, 101 Okla. 93, 223 Pac. 186, 
(1923). 
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has been judicially determined—.” Man- 
damus was issued and affirmed by the su- 
preme court of the state.*° 

In Sarlis v. State the city clerk of 
Evansville, Indiana, refused to certify a 
petition for an adoption election, alleging 
it to be a physical impossibility to canvass 
the petition in the five days prescribed by 
the statute, which requires the petition to 
contain the signatures of qualified electors 
equal to 20 per cent of those voting in the 
last election. The clerk completed an ex- 
amination of 2,074 names and found 1,312 
satisfactory within the five days, there be- 
ing 12,388 on the petition. The relators 
contended that the clerk “well knew and 
believed that the petition was signed by a 
sufficient number of qualified electors.” The 
lower court gave judgment to the relators. 
The supreme court found insufficient evi- 
dence for such judgment and remanded for 
new trial. This was in effect an order for 
the lower court to enter into a judicial con- 
sideration of whether or not the city clerk 
could properly canvass the petition in five 
days. The court went into a thorough treat- 
ment of the constitutionality of the man- 
ager plan, in general giving it a clean bill 
of health. 

The same question came before the 
court again on September 24, 1929, in Keane 
v. Remy et al., an action to enjoin the elec- 
tion of officers for the city of Indianapolis 
under the statutory council-manager charter 
adopted by that city on June 21, 1927. It 
was sought to open up the entire question 
of the legality of the council-manager plan, 
but the court confined itself to section three 
which requires the city clerk to canvass the 
petition in five days. The court decided that 
this was a judicial act which must be per- 
formed by the clerk personally and could 
not be delegated to subordinates. It was 
impossible for him in five days to ascertain 
whether each signer was a citizen, twenty- 
one years of age, a resident of the state six 
months, the county sixty days, and the ward 
or precinct thirty days. Consequently that 
section was invalid. Since the act could not 
be put into operation without this section 
the whole charter was declared invalid, not 
only for Indianapolis, but for all cities op- 
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erating under it. Chief Justice Gemmil and 
Justice Martin dissented in an opinion ren- 
dered by the latter. The decision is branded 
as thoroughly political by Rodney L. Mott 
and A. R. Hatton. Professor Mott said that 
a “reading of the majority’s opinion gives 
one the impression that the three judges 
who concurred in it were determined to 
nullify the manager plan. It is to be hoped 
that this was not the case, and that another 
council-manager statute, more skillfully 
drawn, will be upheld without resorting to 
the necessity of changing the court. The 
Indiana Supreme Court has been known to 
overrule political decisions rendered by a 
three-to-two vote on other questions, and 
it is possible that the legislature might be 
able to meet both the objections which the 
court expressed and those which they hinted 
might be raised against the old law.*! 

It is the duty of a judge of the circuit 
court to order an election and certify the 
result in Virginia council-manager charter 
elections. In a case involving such an elec- 
tion it was held that in performing such a 
duty the judge performed a ministerial and 
not a judicial act. Hence his decision as to 
the sufficiency of the petition and ordering 
the election was not subject to review by 
the higher court.** 


4. CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES FOR Op- 
TIONAL CouNcIL-MANAGER CHARTERS. In 
State v. Sheldon the supreme court of 
Wyoming held that where the constitution 
limits the classification of municipalities to 
four classes, the enactment of a general 
commission manager statute operating 
within one of the classes does not create an 
additional class in contravention of the con- 
stitutional restriction to four classes.** 
However, this act must operate uniformly 


21 Sarlls State, 166 N. E. 270; Keene v. 
Remey, 168 N. E. 10 (1929); Pusric MANAGEMENT, 
Vol. XI. 1929, p. 658. An editorial in the National 
Municipal Review, Nov., 1929, quotes Professor Hat- 
ton as saying to the Indianapolis League of Women 
Voters: “You not only need a new constitution in 
this state, you need a new supreme court. If that 
be contempt, make the most of it.” 

22 City of Roanoke v. Elliott, 96 S. E. 819, 123 
Va. 393, supreme court of appeals of Virginia, Sep- 
tember 19, 1918. 


23213 Pac. 93, 94-95; 29 Wyoming 233. 
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upon all of the cities within a given class. 
Thus, where the optional council-manager 
plan was open for adoption to only certain 
cities within a class, it was held to be in- 
valid with respect to that class but valid 
with respect to other classes to which it 
applied uniformly.** 

In the Wyoming case it was also de- 
cided that the council-manager law did not 
set up a special commissioner in contraven- 
tion of section 37, article 3, of the state con- 
stitution which provided that the “legisla- 
ture shall not delegate to any special com- 
missioner, private corporation, or associa- 
tion, any power to make, supervise or in- 
terfere with any municipal improvements, 
moneys, property, or effects, whether held 
in trust or otherwise, to levy taxes, or to 
perform any municipal function what- 
ever.’>5 
5. SUFFICIENCY OF PETITION FoR ABAN- 
DONMENT. On January 19, 1925, there was 
filed with the city commission of Wichita, 
Kansas, a petition asking for an election to 
vote on the abandonment of the council- 
manager plan. The commission referred the 
petition to the city clerk, who was author- 
ized to determine whether all of the names 
were those of qualified voters as required 
by law. The clerk eliminated a number of 
names because: they were not in common 
to the registration books as to names and 
addresses; women had signed with hus- 
bands’ names or initials; some did not sign 
as registered, and a number had not reg- 
istered at all. As a result of the clerk’s re- 
port the commission found the petition in- 
sufficient and refused to call the election. 
The plaintiffs contended that the commis- 
sion should have taken the petition as prima 
facie sufficient and correct; that there ex- 
isted no authority to refer it to the clerk 
for verification, and that this officer had no 
authority to delete signatures for the rea- 
sons stated. The court upheld the action 
of both the commission and clerk in finding 
a number of the names on the petition not 
legally capable of being counted. The com- 


24213 Pac. 93, 97, 29 Wyoming 233. 
Sarl/s v. State, 166 N. E. 270-276. 

25 State v. Sheldon, 29 Wyoming 233; 213 Pac. 
93-96 (1923). 


See also 
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mission was not required to call the aban- 
donment election.*° 


VII. Ricuts or Orricers UNDER OLpD 
REGIME 


1. BARRING ForMER OFFICERS FOR ONE 
Year. The Rochester council-manager char- 
ter provided that no “appointive office or 
position may be filled by any person who, 
within one year previous to the date of such 
appointment, has held an elective office in 
the city.” This provision was obviously 
aimed to prevent a mayor or councilman 
from being appointed city manager. The 
courts held this restriction invalid, the su- 
preme court for Monroe county saying that 
“the limitation contained in this section can 
in no sense be said to be a qualification. 
There is no presumption, either in fact or 
law, that a person who has held public office 
is unfit to continue to hold it or to succeed 
to some other office. On the contrary, the 
presumption is that one experienced in the 
public service is more likely to transact the 
duties attendant thereon faithfully and 
efficiently than the inexperienced or the 
novice.** 

2. Ricgut oF ForMER OFFICER TO SERVE 
Out Term. The city assessors of Rochester 
were elected for a period extending beyond 
the date when the new council-manager 
charter was to take effect. In Bareham v. 
City of Rochester the plaintiff contended 
that the placing in effect of the new charter 
could not deprive these officers of their full 
term. The court denied this contention. 
“The right of a public officer to retain his 
office during the term for which he was 
elected is not absolute. The power that 
fixed his term of office may change it, and 
he may be ‘legislated out’ of it at any 
time.’’*5 

26 State v. 
(1925). 

27 Bareham v. City of Rochester, 220 N. Y. S 
66, 73. The appellate division also ruled adversely 
on this point at 222 N Y. S. 141, 145. The original 
decision was handed down by the Supreme Court 
of Monroe county, February 3, 1927. The appeal 
decision was handed down by the Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, fourth department, May -4, 1927, 
as modified May 11, 1927. Final decision by Court 
of Appeals, 246 N. Y. 140; 158 N. E. 51 (1927). 

28 220 N. Y. S. 72. 


Dunn, 235 Pac. 132, 118 Kan. 184 
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VIII. ELections 


1. UNnortHopox Mope or ELEcTION. 
In Bareham v. City of Rochester it was in 
effect decided that a home rule charter may 
depart from orthodox systems of representa- 
tion and election already in general use. 
Thus the Rochester charter could legally 
provide for a council, five of whom were 
elected at large and four from single mem- 
ber districts.*” 


2. Non-PartisaAn Battots. The In- 
diana supreme court upheld section 16 of 
the statutory council-manager charter which 
provides that the ballot bear no political 
party mark of designation. A political party 
possesses no abstract right to have its name 
on the ballot.*” 


3. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. It 
seems unnecessary to enter into an exhaus- 
tive survey of the legal aspects of propor- 
tional representation in view of the ade- 
quate treatments already existing.*' As ap- 
plied to the council-manager plan, propor- 
tional representation has dealt primarily 
with the Hare system of the single trans- 
ferable vote. In the cases of the Sacra- 
mento*? and Kalamazoo* charters this sys- 
tem of proportional representation was de- 
clared unconstitutional. In the two Cleve- 
land cases** it was upheld. The Sacramento 
and Kalamazoo cases were voided because 
of alleged conflict with constitutional pro- 
visions guaranteeing every voter the right 
to vote “for all officers.” In Reutener v. 
Cleveland it was contended that propor- 
tional representation violated the constitu- 


“9158 N. E. 51, 53; 246 N. Y. 140 

30 Sarlls v. State, 166 N. E. 270, 277 (1929). 

31 See Hoag and Hallett, Proportional Repre 
sentation, pp. 465-479. Anderson’s “The Constitu 
tionality of Proportional Representation,’ supple 
ment to the National Municipal Review, December, 
1923; 19 Nat. Mun. Rev. 337-383, May, 1930 

32 People v. Elkus, 59 Cal. App. Rep. 396, 211 
Pac. 34 (1922). 

33 Wattles ex rel Johnson v. Upjohn, 211 Mich 
514, 179 N. W. 335 (1920). 

34 Reutener v. City of Cleveland, 107 Ohio St 
117, 114 N. E. 27; Hile v. City of Cleveland, 107 
Ohio St. 144, 141 N. E. 35, writ of error dismissed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 266 I 
S. 582; 69 L. ed. 452; 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 97 (1924) 
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tional provision that every elector is entitled 
to vote at all elections. The court held, 
however, that the voter is entitled to vote 
at every municipal election under the Hare 
system, even though the effect of his ballot 
may be nullified. Minority elections in 
America have been common even under the 
orthodox system of voting. The court even 
reversed itself on State ex rel v. Constan- 
tine*® where it invalidated a statute deny- 
ing the voter the right to vote for more 
than two members of a police board at an 
election where four are elected. Forty years 
having elapsed, the court said that the home 
rule provision of the constitution had cre- 
ated an entirely new body of law. In re- 
ferring to the Michigan decision the Ohio 
tribunal justified its departure therefrom 
with the statement that the “Ohio document 
contains a home rule provision which grants 
cities all powers, that is, unlimited powers 
of local self-government. The Michigan 
constitution contains no such broad pro- 
vision.””*® 
IX. INvatip TITLEs 


1. Soutu Daxorta. In Toohey v. Burn- 
side the South Dakota council-manager law 
was voided solely upon the ground that it 
violated the constitutional provision that no 
“law shall embrace more than one subject, 
which shall be expressed in its title.” The 
court quoted the title of the Kansas act as 
upheld in State v. Bentley and stated that 
the South Dakota law would have been up- 
held had it contained such a title.** 

2. Kentucky. After failing to find 
anything wrong with the council-manager 
plan the supreme court of Kentucky invali- 
dated the optional statute because it vio- 
lated the constitutional provision that no 
law shall contain more than one subject 
which shall be expressed in the title.** 


3942 Ohio St. 437 (1884) 

36 Reutener v. City of Cleveland, 141 N. E. 27, 
34; 107 Ohio St. 117, 140 (1923). 

37 Toohey v. Burnside, 168 N. W. 742, 40 S. D. 
579 supreme court of South Dakota, Sept. 3, 1918. 

38 City of Owensboro v. Hazel, 17 S. W. 2nd, 
1031. 

39 Kaufman v. City of Tallahassee, 94 So. 697, 
84 Fla. 634; Supreme Court of Florida, December 
1, 1922. 
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X. Tort LIABILITY 


One Kaufman was injured by a trailer 
attached to a fire truck owned and operated 
by the city of Tallahassee, Florida, which 
municipality was operating under the coun- 
cil-manager form of government. The city’s 
demurrer was sustained in the lower court 
and the defendant appealed.*® The court 
used what seems to the writer strange rea- 
soning, if not deliberate irony, in departing 
from the accepted law which classifies the 
operation of a fire department as a govern- 
mental function, thus relieving the city of 
liability for injuries resulting from such op- 
eration. In effect, it would seem that cities 
operating under the council-manager plan 
have no governmental functions because 
their “activities partake more and more of 
the nature of a business than of a govern- 
ment. The growth of municipal govern- 
ments to the degree of perfection claimed 
by those who favor the commission plan is 
upon the theory that a city’s functions have 
become more and more ministerial, and its 
duties consist largely, if not entirely, in the 
management of public utilities such as 
waterworks and sewerage systems, electric 
lighting and power plants, gas plants, tele- 
phones, and street railways, all properties, 
not of the state, but of the people of the 
community or city, which are managed for 
the financial advantage or profit of the 
city.” The courts have upheld such plans 
upon the ground that the threefold division 
of powers did not apply to cities. The court 
stated that “it requires very little stretch- 
ing of this doctrine to say: Therefore no 
municipal function is governmental, a city 
is not a political subdivision of the state, 
not a government but purely a_ business, 
commercial, proprietary management of 
local public interests.” 

“If there was any doubt as to the city’s 
liability for the injury, as set out in the 
declaration on the ground set up in the de- 
murrer, it should be resolved against the 
city, in view of the modern thought as ex- 
pressed in the commission plan that a city 
is merely a large quasi-public corporation 
whose activities partake more of the nature 


004 So. 697, 699; 84 Fla. 634. 
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of a business than a government.’’*’ It is 
not believed by the present writer that this 
decision will have a very wide influence out- 
side of Florida. 


XI. Councit-MANAGER PLAN BY ORDINANCE 


The only case where an ordinance es- 
tablishing the office of city manager was 
judicially reviewed, within the knowledge 
of the present writer, occurred at Coronado, 
California. The ordinance was adopted in 
June, 1926, and shortly thereafter suit was 
brought by a taxpayer to obtain an injunc- 
tion against the payment of the city man- 
ager’s salary. 


The main point at law seems to be as 
to whether cities of the fifth and sixth class 
operating under the general incorporation 
act can establish the position of city man- 
ager without specific statutory authority. 
In addition to certain officers provided for 
in the statute the board of trustees was 
given the authority to appoint “such sub- 
ordinate officers as in their judgment may 
be deemed necessary, and fix their compen- 
sation.” The court was of the opinion that 
the word “subordinate” as here used was 
not synonymous with “petty” or “menial,” 
but that it meant subordinate to the trus- 
tees. Hence the board of trustees had the 
power to appoint a city manager. The court 
went on to discuss the possible power of 
such a city manager. The president of the 
board of trustees being the chief executive, 
the city manager could not be charged with 
seeing that the ordinances were enforced. 
The ordinance may legally authorize the 
city manager “to appoint, except as other- 
wise provided in the charter of said city, 
all heads of departments, subordinate 
officials and employees, and remove the 
same, except as otherwise provided in the 
charter of said city, and have general super- 
vision and control over the same.” The 
court reviewed the statutory powers of the 
statutory officers and ruled in general that 
the city manager had no power to interfere 
where the statutory authority was clear. 
The city manager was left with the power 


to function, however, and a good deal of 
authority where there is no conflict with 
authority given to others by state law." 
CONCLUSION 

Some twenty cases involving the coun- 
cil-manager plan had been carried to state 
appellate courts up to January 1, 1930. 
Only one of these had been taken to the 
supreme court of the United States where 
it was dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. 
The decisions overwhelmingly approve the 
general principles underlying the council- 
manager form of municipal government. In 
three states the courts voided council-man- 
ager optional statutes on purely technical 
grounds—South Dakota, Kentucky, and In- 
diana. In the latter the court had given its 
approval in the first of two cases, but nulli- 
fied the act when it was made to apply to 
the important city of Indianapolis. Certain 
friends of the manager movement have 
branded the Indianapolis decision as influ- 
enced by political motives. The Kentucky 
statute was thought to be obviously defec- 
tive and the 1930 legislature has passed a 
charter which will be technically acceptable. 

Those friends of the plan who feel that 
it is inseparable from the Hare system of 
proportional representation will probably 
find slight grounds for solace in the fact 
that proportional representation was ap- 
proved in only one of the three states where 
the question came before the appellate 
courts. Proper vigilance when new state 
constitutions are framed should rectify this 
situation, however. On the whole one is 
compelled to admit that the council-man- 
ager idea has come through the judicial mill 
unscathed. If judges have been hostile— 
and there is no proof that adverse decisions 
indicate judicial hostility—they have been 
content to show it through finding technical 
shortcomings which can be righted for the 
most part through more carefully drafted 
Statutes. 


41 Higgins v. Mathewson, cause No. 49287, Supe- 
rior Court for San Diego county 
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Intelligent Citizen Participation 
in Government 


By WILLIAM P. LOVETT 
Secretary, Detroit Citizens’ League 


Profiting by a dozen years of consistent 
effort in promoting intelligent citizen co- 
operation with the local government, De- 
troit this year took another forward step, 
showing that a proper approach to the prob- 
lem permits taxpayers to express themselves 
effectively, in the interests of economy, 
without sacrifice of efficiency, and with a 
minimum of politics in the picture. The 
work of the so-called Stone committee on 
city budget and financial planning, begun 
last December, was one of the major factors 
in keeping the tax rate down to the figure 
of the previous year. The further results 
are increased acceptance of the principle of 
“business system in government,’ and a 
determination to continue the procedure for 
an indefinite term of years to come. 

What can citizens hope to do in making 
analyses of recommendations on any city 
budget? Is not the question too technical, 
requiring long training, and will not politi- 
cal issues exclude business considerations ? 
Universal experience shows that citizens, 
individually or collectively, as a rule reveal 
themselves in a hopelessly paradoxical, in- 
consistent position: one and all demand 
financial economy, “keep the tax rate 
down,” and so on, but they nearly always 
deal in generalities, and when they do really 
speak on details, or discuss specific prob- 
lems, they favor a given expenditure for 
some pet activity, old or new, thus making 
economy impossible. 

Detroit answered these and other ques- 
tions years ago by certain beginnings—by 
laying foundations for real democracy. The 
cities of Michigan enjoy almost complete 
home rule, under a modern constitution. 
Genuine non-partisanship in local govern- 
ment has been achieved in an amazing, 
unique degree, because of state as well as 
local conditions. The Detroit charter, effec- 
tive January 1, 1919, of the small-council, 
strong-mayor type, provides for a fairly 
good executive budget procedure, including 


public hearings. Department estimates or 
requests, compiled in December, form the 
basis of a study which, beginning in Janu- 
ary, takes four of the twelve months of each 
year. 

Detroit’s problem of finance began with 
the rigid economies of the world war period, 
accentuated by the astonishing growth of 
the city in the past twenty years. Increas- 
ing industry was followed by a series of an- 
nexations which likewise increased munici- 
pal burdens for new, extended public serv- 
ices. Then came a period of official and 
civic carelessness in financing. Under a two- 
year term, with incidental upsets, too many 
changes were made in the office of mayor: 
consistency of municipal policy was impos- 
sible. The political war-cry, “Tax econ- 
omy!” was only noise. 

Research Bureau Gets Facts 


Meantime the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research was on the job, turning 
up facts and figures. The tactful, scientific 
leadership of Lent D. Upson and his finan- 
cial expert, C. E. Rightor, in time began 
to be recognized and appreciated. Two sep- 
arate citizen committees prepared reports 
on “a ten-year program,” but they were not 
followed up, either by citizens or officials. 
A civic alliance, known as the governmental 
committee, six years ago was organized to 
scrutinize city activities and promote econ- 
omy in expenditures; in this work the re- 
search bureau again was a chief dependence, 
and the public action or recommendations 
of the score of organizations concerned had 
some effect on the city hall. 

Soon the governmental committee 
learned the weakness of criticisms or recom- 
mendations which were not based on real 
research and were not followed through to 
the end. The work was abundantly helpful 
as a citizen influence, but it was not ade- 
quate—it could not be decisive. If city 
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officials ignored it, there were no penalties 
which they had to pay. 

A new mayor, Charles Bowles, took 
office January 1, noted for “lack of famil- 
iarity with city affairs.” At that juncture 
the real estate board, at its annual meeting, 
gave opportunity for a public utterance, 
a member of the board of the research bu- 
sane, fair, and reasonable, by Ralph Stone, 
reau, who offered a series of suggestions on 
city financing. He was challenged for his 
facts by Councilman W. P. Bradley. On 
the basis of a half-hearted, quasi-official 
“suggestion” from the city council, the 
Stone committee was formed: presidents 
and secretaries of eight organizations. 

With Upson and Rightor doing most 
of the research, the committee members, in 
weekly meetings, threshed out the problems 
and issued three partial reports. Not only 
facts and conditions, but questions of prac- 
tical strategy, were considered. Even before 
decisions were reached the city hall got the 
gist of things through press reports of com- 
mittee meetings. At times this was a handi- 
cap, but there also was advantage in thus 
letting officials know in advance what was 
discussed: by quick moves officials them- 
selves were able to make decisions in an- 
ticipation of what the committee might 
later say more formally. 


Tax INCREASE AVOIDED 


Mayor Bowles’ final budget revision 
would have added $1.99 to the tax rate. 
The city council, with the co-operation and 
support of the citizens’ committee, elimi- 
nated that increase. The job was done 
chiefly by deferring to the following year 
two-thirds of a total of nearly $10,000,000 
of extraordinary deficits and revenue losses. 
But further, all department requests were 
cut to the bone, a few of them below pre- 


vious levels. The school board budget was 
cut $806,000. Additional employees were 
not allowed (except 100 new policemen). 
Salary increases were denied, and the esti- 
mate of miscellaneous revenues was boosted 
$500,000. 

At a meeting June 4 the citizens’ com- 
mittee resolved to carry on and make its 
work on the next budget more significant 
than anything before attempted. Out of a 
score of major proposals a few were selected 
for immediate action: increasing authority 
for the official budget bureau, allowing for 
more independence in continuous research 
and recommendations; encouraging each 
city department commissioner or commis- 
sion to take the initiative in investigating 
its own conditions and in the practice of 
economy—this with the hope of arresting 
the custom of submitting padded estimates, 
for the cutting of which the mayor and 
council compete in gleefully claiming pub- 
lic credit; specific study of certain depart- 
ments, to disclose where more rigid econo- 
mies may be practiced. More emphasis will 
be put on the study of activities, less on 
costs. 

Politics, not in the partisan or spoils 
sense but in the solving of natural human 
problems, cannot always be cut out, in this 
or any other function of popular govern- 
ment. But the committee follows the axiom 
of all researchers: show the facts to the 
public official and let him have all the credit 
for betterment. He is officially responsible. 
The committee is not disturbed by the fact 
that full credit for economies of this year 
cannot possibly be apportioned; it knows 
that under the pressure of “tax-spenders”’ 
the best of city officials need support from 
citizen agencies if any kind of economy is 
to be achieved. 
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Present-Day Municipal Problems 
in Germany' 


By ERWIN STEIN 
General Secretary, Association for Municipal Administration and Municipal Policy, Berlin 


During the past fifteen years, German 
municipal governments have experienced 
very trying times. First and foremost, the 
tasks imposed during and after the war had 
to be accomplished, and the crisis in the 
administrative, financial, and social condi- 
tions became particularly apparent. In the 
execution of all tasks, due consideration 
had to be given to the principles of munici- 
pal finance policy, and to the limitations 
imposed on the municipalities by legisla- 
tion. 

The work of municipal administration 
consists, first of all, of the accomplishment 
of voluntary tasks, but also of obligatory 
tasks designated by legislation. In this 
manner 80 per cent of the expenditures of 
the communities are compulsorily fixed, 
and since the voluntary expenditures are 
chiefly those of social service and welfare, 
savings-deposits are acquired only with dif- 
ficulty. Moreover, communities have more 
limited means at their disposal today than 
they had under the former financial legisla- 
tion. In comparison with the pre-war 
period, the total tax receipts of the com- 
munities have risen only 75 per cent, those 
of the federal states 159 per cent, and those 
of the entire republic 244 per cent. To 
this must be added the depreciation in the 
purchasing power of money. In view of this 
state of affairs, it is particularly interesting 
to note the development of municipal work 
in recent years. 

MunicipaL Dest AND THE MONEY MARKET 

In casting a glance at the municipal 
loan situation, there is first to be noted, in 
reference to the internal debt, that the 
housing shortage gave rise to the building 
of living-quarters, and the acquisition and 
opening of land for settlements. Moreover, 
new hospitals had to be erected, gas, water, 
and electric plants and street railway sys- 

1 Translated from the original German manu- 
script. 


tems had to be improved and enlarged, and 
streets, in general had to be repaired and 
extended, all of which required a large out- 
lay of money. It has also been difficult to 
secure money for use in combating the un- 
employment situation. The credit institu- 
tions of the municipalities themselves, the 
provincial and state banks, the public in- 
surance companies, and the mortgage banks 
are drawn upon as much as possible, ap- 
parently without securing sufficient funds. 
In cases where borrowing on long-period 
loans was not possible, money was accepted 
on short-time loans, on the assumption that 
a favorable development of the money mar- 
ket would render possible a speedy repay- 
ment of these loans. There must, likewise, 
be taken into consideration the fact that 
not only. the communities, but also private 
industrial concerns appeared as solicitors at 
the money market. 


Although the total internal debt of all 
municipalities since 1924 cannot be defi- 
nitely fixed it is estimated at about 1,850 
million marks. The burden of the munici- 
pal budget, due to debt, is today relatively 
far greater than in the pre-war period, be- 
cause, in general, the rate of interest on 
post-war loans has more than doubled. To 
the internal debt must be added the munici- 
pal foreign debt which by the end of 1927 
amounted to about 550 million marks, ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the total German 
debt abroad . 

Citres Urcep to Limit Borrowinc 
The further development of the money 
market led the directors of the German 
Savings and Giro Bank? Association to de- 
mand, several months ago, a greater cau- 
tion in the making of loans. At all events, 
the readiness to raise credit and loans had 
to be brought within the limitations of the 
2A “girobank” is a member bank of the Berlin 


Clearing House and is used as a trade expression 
only.—Ed. 
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money market. To this end, a voluntary 
control through the directors of municipal 
credit and cities was proposed. In addition 
to this, several city administrations, espe- 
cially in large cities, have exercised a 
greater cautiousness in their loan policy, 
until now the German convention of munic- 
ipal officials (Stadtetag) has demanded a 
decided decrease of municipal expenditures 
in connection with a simultaneous consoli- 
dation of short-time indebtedness. 

It is particularly gratifying that the 
cities, of their own accord, seek to hinder 
too strong a demand on the money-market. 
The Stadtetag has recommended, by way of 
financial reform, strict economy in public 
administration, but not to such a degree 
that the cultural tasks necessary to the life 
of the German people suffer unduly. It 
has suggested the possibility of the ap- 
proach of the cities to the loan market for 
the execution of their tasks, particularly, 
for the preservation of productive enter- 
prises, for the improvement of their trans- 
portation systems, for the continuation of 
home and street-building, and for the miti- 
gation of unemployment by mutual agree- 
ment, with due consideration of the present 
money situation. The Stidtetag further 
recommended that cities be given a larger 
share of the income tax; and that the busi- 
ness tax be retained as an essential part of 
the municipal tax system. 


CREATION OF RESERVE FUNDS DEMANDED 


In a recent discussion of municipal 
debt management, the formation of a fund, 
so very popular during the pre-war period, 
was demanded for the municipal budget. 
Whereas, in the making of loans, the fu- 
ture is burdened by present expenditures, 
the principle of fund formation consists in 
this: that the present accumulate the neces- 
sary capital, and that the expenditure of 
this capital be reserved for the future. It 
is well to recall that in the latter half of 
the last century when the municipalities, 
through the establishment of industrial 
plants, entered upon economic activities of 
their own, they adopted the mercantile prin- 
ciples of private industry, and formed sink- 
ing funds. Such funds were started. not 
alone for industrial pursuits, but also for 


the execution of other municipal tasks, 
which demanded larger expenditures recur- 
ring regularly at short intervals, in order 
to avoid loan debts. In this manner, during 
the course of years, the cities especially 
had already reserved considerable amounts, 
which, however, with the exception of the 
real estate funds, have now dwindled to a 
small fraction through the inflation, and are 
consequently incapable of covering the 
larger expenditures. Because of the loan 
difficulties, therefore, it would again be nec- 
essary to foster the formation of such funds. 
A valuable contribution to that effect can 
be found in the Zeitschrift fiir Kommunal- 
wirtschaft, No. 13, 1929. 
A Critica, Housinc SHORTAGE 

Even Berlin, in executing its budget 
for the past year, was forced to reduce a 
sum of 120 million marks which had been 
appropriated for city building in Berlin, to 
less than 20 million marks. Continued limi- 
tation of city building would lead to un- 
desirable results in school and health con- 
ditions. 

In the elementary school system of 
Berlin, new buildings for 6,000 pupils have 
been erected since 1919. The increase of 
pupils within this time, however, amounts 
to 38,000. The majority of homes from 
which these pupils come lie in the outskirts 
of the city where there are no older schools. 
There remains, accordingly, only the choice 
between two possibilities: either to require 
these 32,000 pupils to come a long distance 
to school and receive instruction in over- 
crowded classes, which would be regarded 
as intolerable everywhere in Germany; or 
to erect new schools. 

In the higher and professional school 
system of Berlin, the conditions are no bet- 
ter. Adequate new buildings for 15,000 
secondary students are lacking for next 
year. The number of professional students 
in the post-war period was increased by not 
less than 88,000. These students had to be 
accommodated, very poorly, of course, to- 
gether with the regular attendance, in sev- 
enty-four elementary schools. Moreover, a 
certain group of children of school age 
could not be educated at all because of the 
lack of sufficient school quarters. How 
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these conditions must inevitably grow 
worse, even within the next few years, in 
the event of a further stoppage of all new 
building activity, is not difficult to under- 
stand. 

The results which a further radical limi- 
tation of building activity in the field of 
public health would produce, are perhaps, 
more apparent. Twenty-six of the thirty- 
four larger cities of Germany have hospital 
bed accommodations for at least 7 per cent 
of the population and the average for all 
these cities is 10.5 per cent. Even if 7 per 
cent were considered normal for Berlin, 
2,250 sick beds are still lacking, the provi- 
sion for which is not possible at this time. 
Moreover, the reserve of twenty emergency 
barracks for epidemics had to be reduced 
by one-half during this past year. 


SociAL WELFARE 


For the purpose of discussing the de- 
velopment of municipal work in Germany 
and adjacent territories with a German pop- 
ulation (Austria and the larger part of 
Czecho-Slovakia) the Association for Mu- 
nicipal Administration and Municipal Poli- 
cy called a convention at Klagenfurt in the 
fall of 1929. At this meeting Dr. Benecke, 
publicity manager of the German Stadtetag, 
presented a report upon which the follow- 
ing statements are based. 

The most important tasks confronting 
the German cities in the years following 
the war were social, economic, and cultural. 
Before the war, the general welfare work 
was carried on, for the most part, by char- 
ity organizations ; since then, its system and 
methods have undergone a radical change 
and municipalities came to recognize that 
public health is a typical concern of self- 
government. To an increasing degree “fam- 
ily-care” is replacing “special-care,’ in 
other words unified welfare work is replac- 
ing “individual-care.” With the extension 
and intensification of social work, the vol- 
unteer type of activity has stepped into 
the background in favor of professional ac- 
tivity. Volunteer activity has not, however, 
been completely dispensed with. According 
to the national finance statistics for 1927, 
the additional demands for general welfare 
organizations in communities of more than 
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10,000 inhabitants, and in community asso- 
ciations (for instances, provinces and rural 
districts) amounted to not less than 1,191 
million marks. This, however, does not in- 
clude the amount which was spent for pro- 
ductive social work for the unemployed. 
Although this figure has not been obtained 
for 1927 it can be estimated when one 
learns that over 530 million marks were put 
into the budgets by communities for streets, 
roads, and waterways. Aside from this, 
German municipalities spent, in the year 
of the report, 578 million marks for housing, 
over 80 million more than in the preceding 
year. But in spite of this expenditure there 
still exists a dire housing need in most large 
cities. 
Extent oF MunicrpaL Economic 
ENTERPRISES 


Concerning the extent of municipal 
administration, Dr. Oscar Mulert, president 
of the German Union of Towns, reported at 
the International Congress of Cities at Se- 
ville in 1929, that 94.8 per cent of the 
water-works and 75 per cent of the gas- 
works in Germany are municipally-owned. 
Of the electric plants, 22 per cent are mu- 
nicipally-owned ; 30 per cent are under joint 
administration, public and private; 25 per 
cent are state-owned; and 23 per cent are 
private. 

Of the 149 street railway systems, 110 
are municipal, 86 of which are publicly 
owned with 26 of these under private con- 
trol, and the remaining 24 are under joint 
administration. Only 35 systems are entire- 
ly private and four are half private, half 
municipal. Of 120 bus systems, 23 are in 
possession of the federal postal department, 
three belong to the federal railway, one to 
the state, 35 are municipal, 17 under joint 
management, and 41 are private. In the 
German Air Hansa, the communities and 
the community associations share in the 
capital of the organization to the extent of 
11 per cent. 

Of approximately 1,500 public savings- 
banks in Prussia alone, 730 are municipal, 
250 in possession of rural communities, 450 
district and official treasuries, eight belong- 
ing to the states; and 30 public. The Ger- 
man Savings and Giro Bank Association 
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has, in the republic, a membership of 3,200 
savings banks or main offices and 6,400 re- 
ceiving branches. On March 31, 1928, the 
savings deposits amounted to more than 
7,000 million marks, the Giro deposits to 
almost 2,000 million marks. Public insur- 
ance companies are provincial. General 
communal legal liability is met by special 
assessments. 

Of approximately 1,000 slaughtering 
houses to be found in Germany, only about 
50 are in the hands of private concerns; 
the rest are municipally owned. The num- 
ber of municipal markets has, likewise, 
greatly increased; in 1900 there were 33 
markets in 15 cities; in 1925 there were 47 
markets in 25 cities. The number will 
grow in the next few years because many 
cities feel that by operating a municipal 
market they can keep down the price of 
foodstuffs. About 4,942,000 acres of forests 
are in the hands of German communities, 
and numerous watering places are under 
municipal administration. 

The general utility institutions of the 
communities and community associations 
have greatly increased since the war. For 
instance, in the public general hospitals in 
1913, there were 178,000 beds; by 1926 the 
number had increased to 304,000. In the 
private general hospitals, on the other hand, 
there were in 1913, 110,000 beds, and in 
1926, only 41,000. Among the additional 
tasks, with which the municipalities are 
charged, are: management of municipal cem- 
eteries and municipal burial institutions, 
the carting of garbage and street-cleaning, 
warm and cold water bathing establish- 
ments, installment of tub and shower baths 
in schools, and the establishment of play- 
grounds. 

It has been proposed that municipally- 
managed industries be taxed. Such taxa- 
tion, however, is regarded as unbearable in 
municipal circles, for in opposition to pri- 
vate industry, community enterprises are 
not in a position to take full advantage of 
market variations. The goal of their efforts 
is to provide equally for all groups of con- 
sumers with reference to both commodities 
and prices. The establishment of regulated 
prices is limited to the economic capacity 
of their consumers, and to the buying power 
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of the population. This two-fold economic 
and social limitation of the regulating poli- 
cies of public enterprises does not permit 
increase through market variations. 
CuLtuRAL ACTIVITIES 

The communities have also produced 
distinct results in the field of cultural af- 
fairs. In the year 1927, German communi- 
ties spent over 717 million marks for the 
educational system, which in contrast to 
only the preceding year, represented an in- 
crease of almost 90 million marks. The 
cities recognize the great tasks which are 
incumbent on them in the fostering of mon- 
uments and local culture. To an increas- 
ing degree, the public theaters became their 
special problem. Particularly because of 
the greatly increased salaries of the orches- 
tra and the choir, and stage-workers, vig- 
orous measures are imperative. In addition, 
the radio, movie, and shortly, perhaps, also 
the talking movie, have become decided 
rivals of the legitimate stage. To carry out 
the economical measures of the communi- 
ties without damage to art and culture, and 
without difficulties to those connected with 
the stage, must be the endeavor of the 
cities. 

Main Prospiems ArE FINANCIAL 


The next few months will witness im- 
portant negotiations, which will be of sig- 
nificance to the future fate of municipal 
administration. As is well known, the finan- 
cial policy of the municipalities, to a large 
degree, depends on what share of the taxes 
raised by the nation is applied to the credit 
of the communities. A similar relationship 
exists between the finances of the states 
and those of the communities. The present 
two-fold tax decrease demanded by German 
industry operates accordingly, as a decrease 
in the receipts of the nation and of the 
states, and also as a decrease in the incomes 
of municipal governments. Moreover, a de- 
crease is, likewise, expected of the direct 
taxes raised by the municipal governments. 
One must admit that it is a serious problem 
on the one hand, to see a decrease of all 
receipts, direct or indirect, and on the other 
hand, to carry through without interrup- 
tion, the far-reaching tasks of municipal 
administrations. 
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Book Review 


The Theory and Practice of 
Social Science Research 


By EDWIN A. COTTRELL 
Professor of Political Science, Stanford University 


“What is not yet may be” is the motto 
on the medal awarded annually for distin- 
guished service by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. After centuries of 
speculation, experimentation, and develop- 
ment, the physical and natural sciences have 
brought forth thousands of formulae and 
exact measurements. The social sciences 
through the same length of time, although 
conceived by some to be of comparatively 
recent origin, have trailed behind. They 
have failed, until within the past few years, 
to agree upon any common classification 
and terminology, much less on any accepted 
objective criteria to measure our social phe- 
nomena. The interlocking and interdepend- 
ent nature of the social sciences—political 
science, economics, history, human anthro- 
pology, social geography, social biology, 
psychology, social ethics, sociology, statis- 
tics—is evidence of the intimate relation of 
the various disciplines. All deal primarily 
with the methods of gathering and present- 
ing data of social development and relations 
—man living in his environment. The so- 
cial scientist should be in a position to re- 
flect the past to the present and predict 
graphically into the future for its thinking 
and acts in the control over the community 
environment. Governments are composed of 
men and men are human beings with all 
the frailties of human beings. Governments 
solve their social problems by political 
action. The people responsible for the solu- 
tion of these problems must know more 
facts about the component elements of so- 
ciety and have more knowledge about their 
social action and reaction when placed in 
the crucible of the governmental unit. 

Odum and Jocher have presented an 
“Introduction” or elementary text book in 


1 An Introduction to Social Research. By How- 
aRD W. OpuM and KATHERINE JocHEeR. New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1929. Pp. xiv, 488. Copies 
may be obtained from Pusric MANAGEMENT at $4.00 
each 


the fundamentals of social research.’ Re- 
cent publications by Ogg, Ogburn and Gol- 
denweiser, Lundberg, Gee, Bogardus, and 
Barnes have brought to our notice that 
there is no general agreement concerning 
the definition, scope, method, or objectives 
of any one of the fields of research in social 
science. At any rate this output of expres- 
sion shows that we are on the verge of a 
new development. Smith and White have 
gathered together a symposium of the re- 
sults of five years of effort of the Local 
Community Research Committee of Chi- 
cago.2 The departments of political science, 
economics, sociology, history, and philoso- 
phy of the University of Chicago have com- 
bined to express the community of interest 
of the social sciences in a study of social 
problems of Chicago and its environs. This 
practical demonstration by one organized 
group proves conclusively, as Odum and 
Jocher state, that “the premise of the vol- 
ume is that there is no one special method 
of social research and that new and signifi- 
cant developments in methods of social re- 
search are now well on the way. These will 
grow out of the mastery of the controlling 
factors of analysis, synthesis, method, and 
personnel.” The Chicago committee has 
placed social science research on a firm basis 
of scientific method and in many cases it 
has produced demonstrable results. 


There are many types of approach in 
this study—philosophical, general analyti- 
cal, biological, psychological, anthropologi- 
cal, politico-juristic, and sociological. These 
types are crossed by methods of study— 
historical, case, survey, experimental, statis- 
tical, scientific, and human. Experience 
shows that all social problems, as well as 


-Chicago: An Experiment in Social Science 
Research. By T. V. Smitu and Leonarp D. Wuite, 
Editors. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1929. Pp. xi, 283. Copies may be obtained from 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT at $3.00 each 
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physical problems, must be analyzed, inter- 
preted, and presented in form to be under- 
stood by the layman to be of real value. 


The Chicago volume is admittedly 
illustrative and analytical and does not 
claim to be an exhaustive treatment of the 
problems contemplated or studied: Park 
writes of the City as a Social Laboratory 
and shows that man is learning to control 
himself as he learned control over external 
and physical nature. The increases and 
growing complexity of population, influ- 
ences functions, and institutions have 
brought them directly under observation 
and experimentation. Burgess in his chap- 
ter on basic social data emphasizes the 
necessity of bringing all social information 
together in one agency. In discussing urban 
areas he shows in an interesting and some- 
what startling way the radial expansion of 
immigrant groups and juvenile delinquency. 
His study of institutions includes the fam- 
ily, the church, economic units, recreational 
facilities, and governmental and social serv- 
ice agencies. 


White writes of the co-operation with 
civic and social agencies and covers the 
morale of city employees, gardens, recrea- 
tion, begging, planning, immigration, delin- 
quent boys, leisure time, public reporting, 
taxation, markets, social and vital statistics, 
the negro, meat packing, police department, 
etc. What list could be more complete of a 
cross-section study of congested urban life? 
With Miss Breckenridge, he discusses the 
urban growth and social control under much 
the same list of projects. Merriam tells of 
the metropolitan region of Chicago with its 
16,073 independent governing agencies scat- 
tered over parts of sixteen counties in four 
states. Any student of a metropolitan area 
can see his problem ably presented in this 
remarkable study. Miss Jeter analyzes the 
growth of the city in transportation, hous- 
ing, and marketing. Gosnell adds an excel- 
lent chapter on technique of measurement. 
His treatment of processes in dealing with 
vital statistics, birth and personality, prices, 
labor, prestige value of public employment, 
attitudes, the bail system, citizenship, fam- 
ily budgets, and leadership traits amply 
justifies the writers of various books on 
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social science research in saying that there 
is an intricate interlocking and inter-rela- 
tionship of these problems. 


Lasswell deals with personality studies. 
The well known and excellent volume of 
White, The City Manager, and Merriam’s 
Four American Party Leaders with studies 
of gangs, precinct captains, realtors, and 
others, will illustrate the value of this scien- 


tific approach to the relation of personality. 


and community problems. Smith concludes 
the symposium with social science research 
and the community. Summarizing—social 
science is both scientific and social. It deals 
with change, dissecting it into processes— 
social in that it seeks to maintain the sense 
of community and indeed to further it, 
through scientific technique. Such informa- 
tion should create a constructive attitude 
of mind in all citizens and especially aid in 
the development of leaders and organizers. 


Odum and Jocher give a bibliography 
of thirty-eight pages. Smith and White list 
six pages of appendix showing forty-five 
books and monographs and forty-three arti- 
cles published by the committee. There are 
also listed three pages of seventy-nine com- 
pleted but unpublished studies. Over one 
hundred and sixty names of research assist- 
ants are given in constructing this word pic- 
ture of five years of community research 
effort. 


Smith in his conclusion speaks to the 
citizen, the administrator, the researcher, 
in the newer language of the social scientist 
when he says, “the city specializes in the 
business of creating new wants. Creative 
work, infinite amusement, increasing lei- 
sure; and then, lest its excellencies cloy, 
occupational insecurity for many, clattering 
noise for all, lurking selfishness, corrupt ad- 
ministration of common affairs. The city is 
the place where men have at least created 
the content of good living; the full form of 
it awaits the readier intelligence and com- 
pleter co-operation.” And in conclusion, 
“Social science research has as its first re- 
sult this presentation to the scientist and 
as the final result the creation in all citizens 
of an appreciation of the community in its 
wholeness and beauty.” 
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Solving Administrative Problems 


A special problem is featured each month; unit cost keeping has been selected for the August issue. 





The special problem for the September issue will be: 


MAINTAINING A BALANCED BUDGET DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 


Do you revise monthly your original estimates of income for the budget year? 


Do you have monthly or quarterly allotments of appropriations? 


If so, how do you meet 


contingencies which arise during the year? 


What do you do in the event your income falls below the aggregate of your appropriations: 


(a) during the year? 


(b) at the end of the year? 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on maintaining a balanced budget before July 31. 
Short articles dealing with any other administrative problem will also be welcomed. 


Special Problem for this Issue--- 


MUNICIPAL PLANS FOR STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 


Baltimore, Maryland.—The mayor has ap- 
pointed an employment stabilization commission 
which has recommended the establishment of an 
employment agency headed by an economist. It 
is planned that the public employment office 
established by the city several years ago would 
function as the fact-finding arm for this new 
agency, to which the mayor has recommended 
an appropriation of $10,000. 


Buffalo, New York.—In order to secure 
definite information concerning employment a 
survey was conducted late in 1929 by the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, under the auspices of the state 
department of labor. Information obtained from 
15,164 persons on such data as duration of unem- 
ployment, causes, age of unemployed, and oc- 
cupations, has been published in booklet form by 
the department. Since the survey was completed 
employment figures have been compiled monthly. 
The Industrial Aid Bureau and the Buffalo Foun- 
dation have correlated public and private relief 
activities. The Industrial Aid Association and 
the Chamber of Commerce have stimulated small 
job campaigns to help displaced workers tide 
over the period of unemployment and free em- 
ployment clearing houses have been established 
under public auspices. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Harold Burton, who acted 
as city manager following the removal of Mr. 
Hopkins and before the appointment of the new 
Manager, sent out a direct appeal to approxi- 
mately 3,000 business executives asking their co- 


operation in relieving the unemployment situa- 


tion. Following this, a number of interviews 
were held with the county commissioners and 
officers of other political sub-divisions in the 
county with the result that an extensive program 
of public construction has been undertaken.— 
DANIEL E. Morcan, city manager. 

_ * 


ad ye PP, iad ¢- 

Dayton, Ohio.—Dayton’s plan for ei. 
work! has moved forward with the organization 
of four sub-committees. The fact-finding com- 
mittee plans to co-operate with the board of 
education in securing a local employment census 
at the time the 1930 school census is taken. A 
committee on state-city employment bureau will 
endeavor to make the free public employment 
office a more efficient labor clearing house. The 
general committee has circulated copies of its 
first report among all local employers of 100 or 
more workers, and more recently it has sent out 
reports of successful experiments in stabiliza- 
tion by Dayton firms. 


Indianapolis, Indiana.—At the request of a 
conference called by the local community fund, 
the mayor and the president of the chamber of 
commerce last February appointed a committee 
of thirty-one members with a full-time secretary. 
This work is divided among five sub-committees: 
fact-finding, co-operation of social agencies, co- 
ordination of employment agencies, co-operation 
of employers, budget and finance. 


1An article on Dayton’s plan for solving the 
unemployment problem appeared in Pusiic Man- 
AGEMENT for May, page 335, and one on Cincin- 
nati’s plan in the April issue, page 305. 
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New Orleans, Louisiana.—The public 
provement program which was started in 
and continued through 1929, included the con- 
struction of a municipal auditorium, a new crimi- 
nal courts building, three garbage incinerators, 
sewerage and draining and street paving work, at 
a total cost of about $9,000,000. These activities 
relieved the unemployment situation considerably. 


im 
1928 


More recently the mayor has created a per- 
manent employment bureau supervised by a com- 
mission of business men and managed by a quali- 
fied director. This bureau will function at the 
expense of the city and co-operate with the 
National Employment Bureau created by Con- 
gress. Through the bureau the city government 
will keep in constant touch with every employer 
of labor in the city. If the city is advised by its 
employment bureau that the registration list for 
employment is growing and the employers are 
cutting forces, the council can start work on con- 
templated public improvements.—U. S. Daily. 


Norfolk, Virginia.—The recent federal cen- 
sus shows that 3,000 residents were without 
employment at the time the census was taken. 
This figure of course includes the usual number 
of floaters always idle, apparently without any 
desire to work. Because labor conditions are 
not unusually aggravated, the municipality has 
provided no particular organization but is using 
the department of public welfare as heretofore. 
This department for several years has been list- 
ing the names and addresses of those applying 
for employment, working in co-ordination with 
other employment and social welfare agencies. 
The city is represented on the community chest 
board and, therefore, is always in touch with 
conditions. 


A commission appointed by the city man- 
ager to inquire into and report the responsibility 
of the city in welfare and relief work through 
the various organizations has held a number of 
meetings and probably will include the unem- 
ployment situation in their study. The educa- 
tional system has for some time been operating 
vocational and trade schools in an effort to solve 
employment problems in a conservative way. 
Public work is let to contractors, as the city 
performs with its own forces only such work on 
which it is thought a saving can be effected. In 
co-operation with President Hoover's request, the 
city has proceeded with such public work as the 
budget will permit, and on these projects has in- 
sisted upon contractors employing local labor and 
mechanics where possible. This unquestionably 
assists somewhat in reducing the number of local 
unemployed.—I. WALKE TRUXTUN, city manager. 
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St. Paul, Minnesota._-Three years ago when 
the United Chari- 
ties undertook a survey of the situation. Figures 
of actual employment over a period of years were 
obtained from payrolls of 126 local establish- 


there was acute unemployment 


ments. These data were supplemented with 
figures on applications at twelve employment 
agencies. The survey showed only a slight in- 


crease in unemployment over a period of four 
years, while the working population had increased 
from 10 to 12 per cent. When it was discovered 
that there was considerable seasonal variation the 
problem was approached from the occupational 
angle, which showed an annual fluctuation of 20 
to 25 per cent in the unskilled group. Unem- 
ployment in the skilled occupations was found 
to be almost without exception in the building 
and construction trades. This survey has made 
available the information needed by the city 
government in planning public construction. An 
employment association representing social agen- 
cies, personnel workers, employment agencies, 
and business men holds frequent meetings to or- 
ganize support for the projects growing out of 
the study. 


Rochester, New York.—The first move in 
Rochester which recognized a need for intelli- 
gent action to stabilize employment was taken 
some eleven years ago by some of the leading 
men in the community with the co-operation of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. At that 
time a Community Conference Board was estab- 
lished and has functioned well toward the end 
of “lengthening the building year.’ This board 
has done a great deal toward intelligent planning 
of building construction work to permit of as 
much work as possible being done during the lean 
winter months. It has stimulated inside 
work in the homes through well timed publicity 
and questionnaires. 


also 


The problem of unemployment as a whole 
was faced this year in earnest. In March a 
Civic Committee on Unemployment was mo- 


bilized largely through the efforts of the Council 
of Social Agencies of which Oscar W. Kuolt is 
General Secretary. Some thirty outstanding citi- 
zens who have the welfare of the city at heart 
and are connected with the civic, political, indus- 
trial, and social agencies of the city agreed to 
act on this committee. An extensive program 
was adopted, as prepared by Marion B. Folsom, 
assistant treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, who had been studying this problem for 
a number of years and who had worked out 
plans of stabilization which have been used suc- 
cessfully by his company. 
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The work of the committee was divided into 
eight sub-divisions as (1) fact finding, 
(2) stabilization, (3) construction reserve, (4) 
relief study, (5) vocational guidance and train- 
ing, (6) temporary employment, (7) public in- 
formation, and (8) central employment. These 
headings indicate, in general, the function of 
each sub-committee. Space does not permit giv- 
ing the detailed functions as outlined in full in 
the comprehensive program. 


follows: 


For each sub-committee chairman there was 
selected a man who by training, position, and 
contacts was well fitted to understand and carry 
on the work outlined. 

The committee early recognized that it faced 
two distinct problems. The immediate one, an 
emergency, work for the jobless who 
wanted to work, and the more permanent prob- 
lem of finding the causes of unemployment with 


to get 


}a view of removing them wherever possible. It 
| recognized the second problem as the more vital, 
tand one which would take a long time to ac- 


er 


complish. 


As these sub-committees swung into action 
a full-time secretary was employed to co-ordinate 
the work of the several committees and for coun- 
sel and direction. This move indicated that the 
committee proposed a sustained effort to elimi- 
nate the causes of unemployment as far-as it 
could be done locally and practically, and to con- 
struct a technique for reducing unemployment. 

One of the outstanding features of this or- 
ganization is that it operates without any official 
sanction. It is purely a civic committee depend- 
ing on the co-operation of public officials and 


| private concerns in its study and recommenda- 


tions. 
It does have a strong favorable public opin- 
ion behind it which is the most potent motivating 
force to be obtained. 
The 


committee 


emergency measures 


put 


recommended 
into 


by 
the have been force effec- 
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tively, and now each group is gathering data for 
study on which will be based ways and means of 
overcoming the avoidable causes of unstable em- 
ployment.—STEPHEN B. Story, city manager. 


San Diego, California.—There has been es- 
tablished a co-ordination bureau representing the 
following groups: city and county governments, 
chamber of commerce, associated manufacturers, 
realty board, federated trades, employment agen- 
cies, and community chest. 

The objects of the bureau have been out- 
lined as follows: (1) To plan ways and means 
for the proper distribution of the present burden 
of unemployment in San Diego county; (2) to 
study and devise ways and means of reducing 
present local unemployment; (3) to promote and 
co-ordinate the work of local organizations in the 
systematic investigation and study of the causes 
and conditions of commercial and industrial mal- 
adjustment in the local community; (4) to pro- 
mote and co-ordinate the work of the local or- 
ganizations in planning and instituting measures 
for the permanent alleviation and reduction of 
commercial and industrial maladjustment and for 
the increase of the social and economic welfare 
of the community. 

The bureau has recommended that em- 
ployers establish a shorter working week and 
secure extra workers for extra work instead of 
overtime for a few. It is suggested that em- 
ployers avoid employing a wife whose husband 
is always permanently employed. The bureau 
has called on property owners to provide odd 
jobs where possible and also upon the citizens 
to buy goods in San Diego. By means of four- 
minute speakers, newspaper publicity, and radio 
addresses the need for employing home labor, 
buying home-manufactured products, and pur- 
chasing from home owned and operated stores is 
being constantly presented to the public.—Amer- 
ican Federationist. 


GLEANINGS FROM RESEARCH BULLETINS 


Adjusting the Budget and Tax Year to 
Avoid Temporary Tax Loans.—With proper ad- 
justment of budget years to tax years, temporary 
loans should be unnecessary and the interest paid 
on such loans—a totally unproductive expense 
would be avoided 

This adjustment has been made in a number 
of cities and states throughout the country. For 
example, in Philadelphia the fiscal year, tax year, 


and calendar year coincide and the tax rate is 
fixed in the preceding December—thus complete- 
ly avoiding any “gap” between the incurring of 
current obligations and the receipt of funds with 
which to meet them. The same is true of Sche- 
nectady, where a saving in interest charges of 
$95,000 a year over previous methods is reported. 
In Des Moines the city tax year begins January 


1, while the fiscal year starts April 1—thus pro- 
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viding a three-month “margin of safety”; here, 
also, the situation is safeguarded by adopting the 
budget prior to January 1. In Kansas City, 
Missouri, the gap between fiscal and tax collec- 
tion years has been reduced to approximately one 
month. In Minneapolis the tax year and the 
fiscal year are the same, with only a two-month 
period when temporary loans may be required. 


In all Kansas municipalities, one-half the city 
taxes for the next succeeding fiscal year (which 
is the calendar year) must be paid by December 
20, insuring a satisfactory balance with which to 
finance municipal expenses during the first half 
of the new year. Semi-annual collection of taxes 
prevails likewise in Minnesota and in nine Con- 
necticut cities which have included this provision 
in their special charters. 


It therefore seems as if it were entirely prac- 
ticable, with proper correlation between budget 
and tax years, and with budgets adopted in ad- 
vance of the spending period, to avoid wholly or 
in part the borrowing of money with which to 
finance current expenditures for municipal opera- 
tion. The expedient of semi-annual collection of 
taxes——noted above in connection with Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Connecticut municipalities—also 
contributes effectively to this result—Bulletin 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Qualifications of an Assessor and Equip- 
ment for an Assessing Department.—Valuation 
or assessment for taxation purposes is a highly 
technical process requiring long training and ex- 
perience. It is not a clerical job, although it in- 
volves clerical work. Some qualifications of an 
assessment commissioner or chief assessor are as 
follows: (1) a thorough knowledge of land values 
and the elements which influence land values, 
(2) a wide knowledge of building values and the 
influence of depreciation, obsolescence, etc., 
thereon, (3) skill in collecting information as to 
sales, mortgages, incomes, rental values and other 
indicia of assessable value, (4) efficiency in office 
routine and use of records, (5) ability to use the 
assistance of specialists in forming judgments, 
(6) ability to organize his staff so as to obtain 
the best results possible from its work, (7) 
knowledge of the law governing his procedure 
and cases interpreting any doubtful meanings 
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under the law, and (8) outstanding independence 
of judgment, common sense and moral courage, 

Some equipment required by an assessment 
department: (1) land value map of the whole 
municipality, showing front foot values, (2) 
assessment maps of various districts of the com- 
munity, showing location of each property, (3) 
card record systems giving all vital information 
as to each property (land and buildings), (4) 
adequate field books, (5) record systems for in- 
come, personal property, and business assess- 
ments where such assessments are required by 
law, (6) adequate space for meeting the public, 
displaying the maps and filing the records re- 
quired by the department, and (7) fireproof} 
cabinets or safes for all basal records.—Canadian 
Taxation, Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada. 


Financing Minor Outlays Out of Taxes.— 
True, a year in which the tax rate needs to be 
increased simply to take care of current expenses 
and sinking-fund contributions probably will seem 
to be an inappropriate one in which to add to 





the tax burden in order to finance outlays out of | 
revenue when they may lawfully be financed by 
bond issues. Yet, what assurance have we that 
the next year and the next and the next, each] 
in turn, also will not seem inappropriate for tak- 
ing this step? It is clear to all of us} 
that it is less costly to pay outright for what we} 
purchase than to buy on the installment plan or! 
through borrowing. When we buy outright we} 
pay only the purchase price, whereas when we! 
buy on installments or through borrowings we | 
pay interest, and frequently some other costs, in| 
addition to the purchase price. Thus whenever | 
Philadelphia finances an expenditure by the is-| 
suance of bonds, instead of by using revenue, it 
has to pay interest, an annual state tax, and some 
overhead costs, as well as the principal of the 
bonds. A $1,000,000 expenditure financed by the} 
issuance of 50-year 4 per cent bonds costs at 
least $1,658,750. Each million dollars of out-| 
lays financed by bonds, therefore, involves an| 
excess cost to the city of more than $1,083.750} 
when financed by 50-year bonds, and of more 
than $658,750 when financed by 30-year bonds. | 
Obviously, these additional costs should not be! 
incurred unless there are counterbalancing ad-} 
vantages.—Citizens’ Business, Philadelphia Bu-| 
reau of Municipal Research. 
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Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not 
necessarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


Bidding on Engineering Services 
Sir: 

I am in accord with the views expressed by 
the consulting engineer in the May issue of us- 
Lic MANAGEMENT as to the manner in which an 
engineer should be selected, and have consistently 
followed such a policy during my fifteen years of 
public life except in the instance of the adver- 
tising for professional services in connection with 
the Lima sewage disposal plant and river im- 
provements. 

The city commission of Lima under the 
manager form of government establishes all poli- 
cies, and the advertising for engineering services 
was the result of instructions to the manager, de- 
spite his recommendation that an engineering 
firm be selected in the manner indicated in the 
above referred to letter in PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

I would call to the attention of the consult- 
ing engineers that they have done nothing in the 
Lima instance to point out to the city commis- 
sion that their action was unethical and in error. 

I recall that only one engineering company 
declined to submit a proposal and that sixteen 
engineering firms responded to this advertising 
and submitted proposals, thereby countenancing 
the action of the city commission of Lima in ad- 
vertising for bids. The consulting engineers can 
hardly expect councils to recognize the ethics of 
the engineering profession when they themselves 
are willing to secure contracts on a competitive 
basis after advertisement. 


I. C. Brower, City Manager, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


An editorial appearing in the Engineer- 
ing News-Record of June 19, 1930, has this 
to say on the subject: “Advertising for en- 
gineering services would die out very 
quickly if engineers of standing refrained 
from bidding. To this extent the primary 
blame for the existence of such practices as 
we recently discussed in connection with the 


Lima bidding rests on engineers themselves. 
They support and, therefore, encourage the 
practice. More, they probably gave rise to 
it through over-active solicitation of en- 
gagements. If, then, engineers are respon- 
sible for the conditions in question, they are 
equally the ones who bear the responsibility 
of abolishing them. But in this effort they 
are entitled to full support from the best 
element in municipal government circles. 

Are advertising and bidding for 
engineering counsel in the public interest? 
The answer, we hold, is an emphatic nega- 
tive. Unless this view is unsound, every 
municipal man who indulges in the com- 
petitive-bid plan of engaging engineering 
counsel is recreant to his trust and defrauds 
the public which he serves.”—Eprrtor. 





Convention Helped This City 
Sir: 

At our convention in Fort Worth last year, 
which the president of the council and I attended, 
we had quite a discussion of public utilities, par- 
ticularly, electrical plants. I had with me a valu- 
ation of the public service plant in Grand Junc- 
tion, and before leaving Fort Worth I made ar- 
rangements with City Manager Carr to borrow 
his supervisor of public utilities, Mr. Winder. I 
had him come to Grand Junction and check this 
valuation along with the rate structure. For a 
cost of about $600 in bringing Mr. Winder to 
Grand Junction, including salary, I was able to 
get a reduction for our citizens of $19,000 per 
year, the second reduction which I had gotten 
within my term of office, aggregating a total re- 
duction in electrical rates of $43,000 per year. 
Our being able to attend this convention and 
meeting with Mr. Winder in Fort Worth made 
this last reduction possible. 


T. E. THompson, City Manager, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


The Criminal Statistics Bill Signed by 
President Hoover.—-On June 11 President Hoo- 
ver signed H. R. bill 977 which establishes under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice a 
division of the Bureau of Investigation to be 
known as the Division of Identification and In- 
formation. This bill not only formally establishes 
the criminal identification work which has been 
conducted for several years under an appropria- 
tion act but clothes the division with sufficient 
authority to become a general clearing house of 
information on crime and criminal justice. This 
is of particular interest to city managers, police 
chiefs, and students of government as it opens 
the way for the Department of Justice to im- 
mediately take over the nation-wide system of 
uniform crime reporting as devised and operated 
by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

With official authority for this work the col- 
lection of crime returns and the publication of 
the monthly bulletin, Uniform Crime Reports, 
will probably be transferred to the Department 
of Justice in the near future. 

The striking progress of this work has been 
described frequently in these columns. The ex- 
tension of reporting areas continue apace as at- 
tested by over 650 cities reporting in the May 
issue of Uniform Crime Reports just off the 
press. At present, New York, Pittsburgh, and 
Atlanta are the only cities with 200,000 inhabit- 
ants or over which are not reporting. 

The passage of this legislation draws to a 
close what is perhaps the most successful research 
project in criminal justice of the last few years. It 
was less than three years ago that the money for 
the work was appropriated by the Laura Spelman 
Fund and the committee began operations. At 
that time the amount of crime in this country, 
its geographical distribution, and whether it was 
on the increase or decrease, was not known. 
Today we have a nation-wide system in opera- 
tion which is providing this information current- 
ly. When fully in operation it will increasingly 
supply a factual basis for the study of crime and 
the effectiveness of the police and other agencies 
of justice in dealing with it 


Federated Government Proposed for St. 
Louis Region.—A constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for a merging of St. Louis city and county 
and the establishment of a borough plan of gov- 
ernment for the metropolitan area will be voted 
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upon at the general election in November. If 
adopted the proposed charter will then be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people of the city and 
county. Work on the plan was begun more than 
a year ago when a Metropolitan Development 
Committee was created and Dr. Thomas H. Reed 
of the University of Michigan employed as di- 
rector of research. The committee 
council on metropolitan government composed 
of 400 representative citizens of the city and 
county. Every recommendation and report of 
the thirteen committees of this council has had 
the practically unanimous support of the city 
and county members alike. 


created a 


The proposed plan of municipal federation 
calls for the creation of a Greater City of St. 


Louis and for the continued existence within 


that city of all its existing municipalities, to- | 


gether with a new municipality to be organized 
for the now unincorporated areas. The existing 
municipalities will continue their present forms 
of government and complete local control of 
schools, police, fire protection, zoning, local 
streets and highways, street lighting and cleaning, 
garbage collection, and all their other present 
powers except the few transferred to the Greater 
City. 

Under the proposed plan the Greater City 
government will have charge of planning through 
highways, sewers, parks and recreation, public 
health, hospitals, charities, adult and juvenile cor- 
rectional institutions, and child welfare. It will 
be empowered to provide a unified water service 
for the whole area. It will have power to grant 
franchises for public utilities, make health and 
traffic regulations, and provide for the policing of 
the highways and rural sections. It will be gov- 
erned by a council of eleven members, ten elected 
by districts, four of which will be in the county, 
and a chairman elected at large. 

The rural unit embracing all the now unin- 
corporated territory will be a municipality gov- 
erned by a board of three commissioners elected 
as the judges of the county court are now elect- 
ed, and by other necessary officers such as clerk, 
attorney, and engineer elected by the people. It 
will take care of the minor highways and will 
have in addition most of the ordinary powers of 
a municipality. 

The Greater City will be supported by a 
tax levied by its council on the whole area while 
the taxing powers of the individual municipalities 
will remain as at present. There will be separate 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


assessors and tax collectors for St. Louis and St 
Louis county as at present and assessments will 
be equalized for Greater City taxes only by a 
board of equalization on which each section will 
be represented. 

It will be recalled that an attempt to annex 
the county to the city in 1926 was defeated by 
the county municipalities. This plan had failed 
to distinguish between those municipal functions 
which should be financed and directed by a sin- 
gle government for the whole community and 
those which could be safely left to local initia- 
tive and effort. 


Development of Uniform Street Sanitation 
Records Under Way.—With the recent forma- 
tion of the Committee on Uniform Street Sani- 
tation Records of the International Association 
of Street Sanitation Officials, the establishment 
of standard units of measurement and reporting 
for street cleaning, refuse removal, and disposal 
activities seems assured. 

For a number of years the International As- 
sociation of Street Sanitation Officials has been 
discussing this problem at its conventions and 
has appointed committees to work in this field. 
Similarly, the National Committee on Munici- 
pal Standards has been very much interested in 
this phase of municipal government and in 
September, 1929, published a tentative draft of 
Units of Measurement for Street Cleaning, Refuse 
Removal and Disposal. This was adopted in 
principle at the convention of the International 
Association of Street Sanitation Officials held last 
October at Jacksonville. 

The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion through its research committee and its rep- 
resentation on the National Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Standards had recognized for some time 
the importance of such a study, and recently 
when the Association received a grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and the University of 
Chicago for studies and consultation services in 
improving the various departments of city gov- 
ernment, the research committee of the Associa- 
tion decided to use a portion of these funds to 
continue this work in close co-operation with both 
the municipal standards committee and the street 
sanitation officials. In order to simplify this 
joint undertaking the work will be done in the 
future under the name of the Committee on Uni- 
form Street Sanitation Records and Donald C 
Stone, director of research of the International 
City Managers’ Association, will act as director 
of the street sanitation committee. Joseph J. 
Petranek, director of public works of Cicero, IIli- 
nois, is chairman of this committee which is 
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composed of street sanitation officials in various 
cities. Other groups active in this field of the 
work are being invited to form an advisory com- 
mittee of which Clarence E. Ridley, executive 
secretary of the International City Managers’ 
Association is chairman. 

The exact scope and nature of this work is 
explained by a resolution adopted at the last 
meeting of the Committee on Uniform Street 
Sanitation Records. The purpose of establish- 
ing standard units of measurement and methods 
of reporting is: (a) to provide the sanitation 
administrator with the proper information to 
plan, supervise, and control the operation of 
his department; (b) to furnish him with a fac- 
tual basis for preparing budget and appropria- 
tion estimates; (c) to supply him with a method 
of reporting his work to the public; and, (d) to 
develop sufficient uniformity in reporting so that 
the administrator can compare his quantities, 
costs, methods, and results with those of other 
cities. 

The committee plans for the final report to 
include complete instructions with all necessary 
forms for computing quantities of work done 
and its cost as well as the means by which these 
computations can be converted into daily, month- 
ly, and annual reports. In addition the commit- 
tee plans to devise a guide for the preparation 
of annual street sanitation reports analogous to 
the guide for police reports prepared by the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records. This 
guide will indicate for street sanitation officials 
what information should be contained in these 
annual reports and the most appropriate way of 
presenting it. This, of course, should aid in put- 
ting into use the standard units which the com- 
mittee will propose. 


Recent Developments in Street and High- 
way Safety.—The establishment of a national 
traffic foundation to study problems of conges- 
tion, stability of property values, and the order- 
ly development of urban communities was recom- 
mended by the Third National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety meeting in Washing- 
ton, May 27-29 . The conference adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary of Commerce, as 
president, to appoint a committee to consider 
ways and means of establishing such a non- 
governmental research agency to co-operate with 
existing educational and research institutions. 
The conference also urged legislation by Congress 
to permit such agencies as the Bureau of Public 
Roads to conduct research in developing meas- 
ures for the relief of congestion and to co-operate 
in this problem with municipal and other local 
authorities. 
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The report of the committee on uniform 
traffic regulation presented by Miller McClintock 
received the major attention of the conference. 
This report included the revised uniform vehicle 
code which deals with the registration of vehicles, 
anti-theft provisions, the licensing of drivers, 
and the operation and equipment of vehicles. 
The conference refused to authorize the passage 
of standing street cars even at a wide distance. 
A new kind of speed regulation for motor vehicles 
was adopted. This regulation which constitutes 
the most important change in the uniform vehicle 
code sets forth this basic rule: “Speed must be 
reasonable and prudent under the existing condi- 
tions, and must not be greater than will per- 
mit the driver to avoid colliding with any person 
or vehicle lawfully on the highway.” 


The code covering street traffic signs, signals, 
and markings was changed to include a more 
complete discussion of the new types of traffic 
actuated signals: a definite recommendation of 
the 3-color rather than the 2-color type of sig- 
nal; a reclassification of signal systems as flexi- 
ble progressive, alternate, simultaneous, and in- 
dependent; and a definite expression of prefer- 
ence for signals on each corner and showing in 
all four directions. 

Copies of the reports of the various com- 
mittees may be obtained from the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
oe Ne 


St. Paul Defeats Proposed Council-Manager 
Charter.—The voters of St. Paul, on June 16, 
for a second time rejected a proposed council- 
manager charter by a vote of 28,622 to 20,951. 
Out of 125,000 registered voters, 52,187 voted at 
the election. The proposition was first submit- 
ted to the voters on November 6, 1929, the 
charter providing for a council elected at large. 
Its defeat at that time, by a vote of 22.844 to 
22,510, was attributed largely to lack of provision 
for representation by districts. Accordingly, the 
city charter commission, in re-drafting the char- 
ter, made provision for seven councilmen to 
be elected by districts, with five councilmen and 
the mayor chosen at large. 

In this form it was asserted by both friends 
and foes of the first charter that the plan would 
be adopted. There appeared to be little organ- 
ized opposition during the course of the cam- 
paign. Labor, which was aligned against the plan 
in the fall election, reiterated its objections and 
unionized teachers fought the proposal on the 
ground that it violated a cardinal principle of 
school control by vesting the administration of 
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the schools in a board of seven appointed by 
the mayor. 

The daily newspapers were for the charter 
and gave liberally of their space for publicity. 

The most logical reason for the charter’s 
defeat appears to be the so-called “new deal” 
under the present commission form of govern- 
ment which was obtained at the May election 
when a new mayor and several new councilmen 
were elected. A complicating factor in the elec- 
tion was the injection of the school issue, which 
is not usually found in connection with such cam- 
paigns. Apathy, too, was evident.. 

CarL P. HERBERT 
St. PAUL BuREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH. 


Universities Hold Conferences on Public 
Administration.—A conference on “governmental 
relationships—areas of administration”—will be 
held at the University of Minnesota, July 15-18. 
Special sessions will be held on the following 
subjects: law enforcement and safety, public 
utilities, public finance, and public health. Ac- 
cording to the announcement regarding the con- 
ference municipal officials are especially invited 
to attend. The speakers include Raymond Moley, 
Bruce Smith, John Bauer, S. E. Leland, A. J. 
McLaughlin, and F. B. Garver. 

The University of Virginia will hold the 
fourth annual session of the Institute of Public 
Affairs, August 3-16, for a study and discussion 
of the outstanding current governmental prob- 
lems. Two sessions will be of special interest to 
readers of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT: one on the Ad- 
ministration of Public Business, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Thomas H. Reed. and the round- 
table on Business and Government, by Clarence 
A. Dykstra, city manager of Cincinnati. The list 
of speakers at the institute includes Norman 
Thomas, Oswald Garrison Villard, Will Durant, 
Frank O. Lowden, Julius H. Barnes, John Bauer, 
and James G. Pollard. 

The State University of Iowa held its sev- 
enth Commonwealth Conference on June 30, and 
July 1-2. Among the problems discussed were: 
tax reform, unemployment, the press and _poli- 
tics, and the control of public utilities. The per- 
sonnel of the conference included 130 leaders in 
the public and educational life of the country. 
Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh of the State 
University of Iowa was in charge. 


Recent Activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Public Health. When the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection was 
announced by President Hoover a year ago, it 
was charged with studying the present status of 
the health of the children of the United States: 
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to report what is being done; to recommend what 
ought to be done and how to do it. To develop 
plans for a comprehensive survey the President 
appointed a planning committee headed by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. The chairmen of the various sec- 
tions of the committee are experts in their 
fields and a report was published recently out- 
lining the objectives of each of the following 
sections: medical services, public health service 
and administration, education and training, and 
handicapped children. The Conference will be 
assembled in Washington in November to con- 
sider the reports of these committees with a 
view toward formulating unified programs 
through which the interests of all children will 
be forwarded. 

On May 26, President Hoover signed a 
bill creating a National Institute of Health. 
Perhaps the most important feature of the bill 
is the provision for fellowships in public health. 
The aim is to further enlarge the scope of the 
work carried on by the United States Public 
Health Service in combating disease. The bill 
authorizes an initial appropriation of $750,000 
for the construction and equipment of buildings. 


Progress Report of Convention Attendance 
Committee.—The San Francisco convention of 
the International City Managers’ Association is 
only two months away. It is scarcely necessary 
to stress the value of this annual meeting as a 
medium of educational, inspirational, and per- 
sonal contacts. There is no better way of keep- 
ing abreast of the problems with which city man- 
agers have to deal. Many city managers and 
other city officials and their wives are planning 
to combine vacations with attendance at the con- 
vention. 


The attendance committee will not desig- 
nate an official railroad. Excursion rates which 
amount to fare and one-third for the round trip 
will be in effect, and if travel arrangements can- 
not be made by local agents, sectional representa- 
tives of the attendance committee (See PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, March, page 96) or Association 
headquarters will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion. 


The following have already indicated their in- 
tention of attending: California—H. K. Brainard, 
San Rafael; J. W. Charleville, Glendale; Erwin 
Dames, Pacific Grove; James S. Dean, Sacra- 
mento; C. O. Dunbar, Santa Rosa; A. B. Gidley, 
Compton; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Hickok, Alameda; 
W. B. Hogan, Stockton; Harry H. Hume, Chico; 
John Nowell, Hillsborough; Fred W. Pease, Por- 
terville; J. W. brice, Anaheim; W. A. Richmond, 
San Leandro; Hollis Thompson, Berkeley; Roy 
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Watkins, Pittsburgh; Oscar F. Weissgerber and 
E. P. Wilsey, San Mateo. Colorado—T. E. 
Thompson, Grand Junction. //linois—H. L. Wool- 
hiser, Winnetka. Kansas—Miss V. I. Milner, 
Kinsley. Massachusetts—Harold H. Everett, 
Mansfield. Minnesota—C. C. Ludwig, Albert Lea. 
New Jersey—John P. Broome, Summit. New 
York—Stephen B. Story. North Carolina—J. M. 
Foushee, Chapel Hill. Ohio—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Canfield, Cleveland Heights, and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Harrell, Portsmouth. Oklahoma—Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Fry, Oklahoma City. Oregon—Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Franzen, Oregon City, and Mr. 
and Mrs. George Garrett, Astoria. Pennsylvania 
—Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Burkholder, Edgeworth. 
Tennessee—F. L. Cloud, Kingsport. Texas—Mr. 
and Mrs. O. E. Carr, Fort Worth; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Graeser, Marshall; Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
R. Johnson; George D. Fairtrace, Wichita Falls; 
R. M. Manley, Goose Creek; Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
McAdams, Waco; Mayor P. W. McFadden, 
Austin; Mr. and Mrs. J. Bryan Miller, Lubbock; 
Mr. and Mrs. V. R. Smitham, Big Spring; Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill N. Taylor, Longview. Vermont— 
William Plattner, Brattleboro. Virginia—Mr. and 
Mrs. W. kb. Hunter, Roanoke. West Virginia— 
Mr. and Mrs. Hume K. Nowlan, Hinton. Wis- 
consin—E. J. Donnelly, Two Rivers; H. G. Otis, 
Beloit; and Mr. and Mrs. Theodore M. Ward- 
well, Rhinelander. Ontario—H. E. Goddard, Ni- 
agara Falls. 


From a professional standpoint and also for 
pleasure plans should now be made to attend the 
convention. If your name does not appear above 
and you are planning to attend you should notify 
Association headquarters at once. Another at- 
tendance report will appear in the next issue of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

H. L. Woo.uiser, 


Chairman, Attendance Committee. 
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““How are they doing this 
in other cities?” 
—can you answer him? 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 


REVIEW, published monthly, 


is the chief source of current information 
on improvements in local government 
a perfect supplement to your own maga 
zine, Public Management. 


The Review is published by the National 
Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
their charter problems and administrative 
difficulties 
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Certified Public Accountants 

Specializing in 
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